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MR. BURKE'S SPEECH ON AMERICAN TAXATION. 

« When I ſee that a generous Nature has been ſuffered to take her own Way 
to Perfection. When I conſider how profitable this has been to Us, 1 
« feel all the Pride of Power fink, and all the Vanity in the Wiſdom of 
* Human Contrivance, melt and die away within me,— My Rigour releats. 
+ —Ipardon ſomething to the Spirit of Freedom.” 
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Brron: I begin my animadverfions on Mr. Burke's 
book, I think it right to declare my firm perſuaſion of his 
high integrity, and benevolent intentions, my opinion, 
that where he is unfair it is becauſe he is vehement, and 
that his errors are thoſe only, which a man, who boaſts of 
the ſuperiority of his paſſions to his reaſon, muſt be expected 
to fall into. 1, in the courſe of the argument, my ſtrong 
reprobation of his principles, as erroneous, ſhould lead me 
into expreſſions, that ſeem to imply diſhoneſty in him, I 
beg I may not be ſo underſtood. 


| P. 119, 
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Principles in relation to Government have been ad- 
vanced by him, which I thought were long ſince exploded, 
as pernicious to mankind from their tendency, to freeze up 
each nation for ever in its preſent ſituation, whatever may 
be its inconveniencies; to ſtop the progreſs of the world, 
and to rob the ſcience of politics, which depends on expe- 
rience of all the benefits of encreaſed experience, which 
the growing volume of hiſtory continually preſents. Such 
principles if admitted would he remarkably injurious to 
this country: there is perhaps no part of the where 
miſtaken politics have done more miſchief, or their re- 
moval by the diffuſion of information more benefit, than 


in Ireland. It was miſtaken policy in the Engliſh, to paſs 
acts to reſtrain our trade, it was a groſs miſtake in us to 


ſuppoſe we were bound by them ; theſe miſtakes were rec- 
tified by the very ſhew of reſiſtance. Heaven rewarded 
aur ſpirit, the myriads of our manufacturer, who fub- 
fiſted but by alms, again enjoy the bleſſings of ſyccaſsful 
induſtry, and there is no complaining in our ſtreets. Per- 
| haps it may be a miſtake, to ſuppoſe that it is a good me- 

thod of forming a legiſlative body to diſpoſe af two thirds 
of the ſeats in the Houſe of Commons, and an indefinite 
number in the Lords, to the beſt bidders, perhaps it is a 
miſtake to. ſuꝑpoſe it juſt or politic, to exclude two thirds 
of our people fram civil power. I dont fay theſe. ate miſe 
takes, but I am confident, that both theſs queſtiapy de- 


ſerve to be conſidered on their own merits; if indeed an 


injunction of filence is to be laid on us from the notion that 
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« our rights were as well underſtood long before we were 
born as they can be now” that © we ſhould not reſiſt ex- 
cept the neceſſity admits of no diſcuſſion, and that no 
improvements can be made in morality and ſcarce any in 
the principles of Government, + that is in plain Engliſh, 
that our great grandfathers, who knew not the conſe- 
quenees of the laws they made, were better judges of Mir 
utility than we, who ſee in our hiſtory their effects for a 
century; if theſe principles be admitted, let us be conſiſ- 
tent, and retract thoſe acts which were lately made in the 
teeth of thoſe- principles, let us ſhackle our trade and ſur- 
render our legiſlation, ſure that it is our duty, and our 
intereſt, and our glory to conform to the inſtitutions of 
our anceſtors, and ready to ſolve the apparent objections 
to this ſcheme by Mr. Burke's obſervation, that the 
queſtion of Refiſtance is not to be agitated by common 


minds.“ 
| To diminiſh, as far as in me lies, the miſchief of 


ſuch erroneous opinions, is I think a duty I owe to my 


country: had it not been for this circumſtance, I ſhould | 
certainly have left the national afſembly and Dr. Price to 


fight their own batdes ; my object is to refute” fordie of Mr. 
Burke's general principles on the ſubject of government: 
I know however there are men, who when in want of di- 
rect arguments againſt the cauſe of liberty, are glad to 
avail themſelves of ſuch as theſe ; Dr. Price was abſurd, 
therefore all oppoſition to government is ridiculous, or the 


og” French were wicked, therefore reformation is bad. For” 


P. 144. +P. 128. P. 43- 
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the fake of ſuch gentlemen, I ſhall alſo endeavour to ſhew 
that Dr. Price was not ſo abſurd, nor thoſe four and twenty 
millions of people ſo wicked, as Mr. Burke in the vio- 
lence of his candour, and the extravagance of his benevo- 
lence has thought proper to repreſent them. 


I do not profeſs to defend every thing that Dr. Price 
has ſaid; he like Mr. Burke was an honeſt, but a warm 
man, and was betrayed by his paſſion into violent expreſ- 
fions againſt a ( fallen and afflicted monarch.” But Dr. 
Price's paſſion was benevolence and the object of his in- 
dignation a deſpot. 


Dr. Price lays down three propoſitions, which Mr. 
Burke ' attacks with wonderful fury. It is hard it ſhould 
be neceſſary to prove again what has been fo often proved, 
but it will not delay us long. The propoſitions are, 


1ſt, We have a right to caſhier our governors for miſ- 


conduct. 


2dly, We have a right to chooſe our own governors. 


3dly, We have a right to frame a government for our- 
ſelves. 


We, or any people, have a right to the advantages of 
government. We have therefore a right to do whatever 
P. 87, 
may 


1 
may be neceſſary to ſecure thoſe advantages. The caſhier- 
ing of our governors may, from their own miſconduct, 
become neceflary ; therefore we have a right to caſhier our 
governors for miſconduct. 


Having caſhiered them we have till a right to have a 
government; therefore we have a right to chooſe new 
governors. 


And if we find, or have ſufficient reaſon to ſuppoſe, that 
the new governors with the old powers will fall into the 
old miſcondnct, we have a right ſo to vary their powers, 
as may * beſt ſecure the advantage of government to the 
ſociety; that is we have a right to frame a government 
for ourſelves. In ſhort we have a right that our govern- 
ment ſhould be uſeful, and that includes the three others. 


Such are the Rights of Reſiſtance which we ſhould 
defire to know, but dread to exerciſe; and which, the 
better they are known, the leſs occaſion there will be to 
uſe them. ; 


Woe to him, who from bad motives excites ſubjects to 


unneceſſary rebellion, robbing them of the bleffings of 
peace and order, which like thoſe of providence, becauſe 
they are conſtant and general, are unperceived. Woe to 
him who from bad motives excites princes to unneceflary 
power 


ſeverity, who encreaſes the corruption, which 
| would 


WS 

would of itſelf produce in the human mind, and adds to 
the evils of oppreſſion, by flattering the ruler, or ſtifling 
the complaints of the ſubject. 


He is a good citizen who, in every conflict between go- 
vernors and governed, determines his conduft by a modeſt 
and impartial enquiry into the difference, and into the pro- 
bable conſequences of it, who uſes every method of infor- 
mation that the time will permit, and purſues what he 
thinks his duty with ſpirit and perſeverance, he is right 
whether he decides for the prince or the ſubject, he will 
purſue his object equally regardleſs of declamation againft 
government, or declamation againſt reſiſtance, of the ela- 
mour of the people or the threats of power * non civi- 
mente quatet ſolida. He is happy whatever be his fate in 
this tranſitory ſcene, whether his efforts terminate in his 
ſucceſs or his deſtruction. 


I acknowledge, that, though theſe propoſitions. of Dr. 
Price's are true, they are conveyed in terms not the moſt 
judicious. True propoſitions may be expreſſed in gentle 
or provoking language. The terms of © caſhiering” and 
«© miſcondu&t” may be thought provoking, but the term 
to be ſubſtituted for miſconduct, ſhould ſo far agree with 
it as to expreſs error, as well as crime; for there are cer- 
tainly degrees of intellectual weakneſs, which juſtify the 
people in depriving any governor of his power ; which 


vs 


during” 
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during the indiſpoſition of the king, Mr. Burke frequently 


Nothing proves more clearly the right of ultimate 
reſiſtance, than the conſideration, that if that right 
did not exiſt, all the laws, which human ingenuity could 
contrive, to ſecure the ſtate from the abuſe of power in its 
governors, would be utterly ineffectual. 


Mr. Burke fays, © the truſt of the Revolutioniſts for 
the ſecurity of the conſtitution was not in future revolu- 
tions,”* I deny it. They certainly made regulations to 
diminiſh the chance of occaſion for reſiſtance, but they 
knew, and every man muſt know, that the right of reſiſ- 
tance was what was to give efficacy to all their regulations. 
If this did not, a king by his fingle authority might ſtop 
the vital functions of the ſtate, till his people ſubmitted to 
his will. All the laws in the world to reſtrain governors 
are but ſentinels to give the alarm; the right of reſiſtance is 
the main body. A Revolution ſhould indeed be the © laſt 
reſourſe of the thinking and the good,” but it is well for 
the thinking and the good, that this laſt reſource is left 
them, for without it, their laws would be but waſte paper, 
and the moſt facred charter no better than a piece of 
parchment with a lump of wax dangling from the end 
of ie. 2 | 
On theſe principles Dr. Price thinks the Revolution was | 
founded : and fo one muſt naturally imagine who conſiders 
P. 39. 


what 


129 
what the Revolutioniſts did. They removed a governor 
for miſconduct, groſs and violent enough to juſtify ſuch a 
meaſure, they choſe a new one, and in ſome reſpects new 
modelled the government. But Mr. Burke has found a 
better method of judging of mens principles than by their 
practices, he diſcovers them from the preambles they have 
compoſed to certain acts of parliament. A wiſe politician 
will uſe the preambles of an act, as a good means of bring- 


ing forward ſuch arguments as may be of moſt uſe to him 


with the people, but we can no more diſcover his princi- 
ples from his preambles than the motives of a cabinet from 
the manifeſtos of princes. —I ſhould rather take my ac- 
count of the principles of the Revolutioniſts from their 
defender Mr. Locke, than from theſe preambles, and I 
think there are no differences on the queſtion of reſiſ- 


It is amuſing to obſerve how gently Mr. B. ſpeaks of 
the Revolution. He knows that the monarch met with 


of people; that his very army ſhouted in his ears at the 


defeat of his meaſures ; that a foreign prince landed on 
his ſhore invited by the people for the purpoſe of dethron- 
ing him; that this invader was joined by multitudes ; till 
at laſt the officers of the court, and the army, and his 
very children deſerted the king, who abandoned by all 
fled for his life, to the protection of foreigners. All 

this 
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All this Mr. Burke deſcribes by ſaying that, „England 
< found itſelf without a king.” + It was a wonderful acci- 
dent: but if there is any nation in the world, where it is 
the general wiſh of the people, that ſuch an accident ſhould 
befall them, let them imitate the conduct of the Engliſh, 
and they may be pretty ſure, that in a very ſhort time they 
will find themſelves without a king.” In this country we 
were not ſo happy z we unfortunately had two of them. 
And the deſtructive civil war that they ſupported taught us 
to conſider the Revolution, as ſomething more than a 
«« temporary ſolution of continuity.” j— Mr. Burke has 
dwelt very much on the fact, that the Revolutioniſts choſe 
the firſt heir in the proteſtant line, but, if he meant to re- 
fute Dr. Price, he ſhould have ſhewn, not why they choſe, 
but that they did not chooſe at all. For whether they pre- 
ferred king William to king James becauſe he was a better 
chriſtian, or a wiſer man, or a braver, or an honeſter, or for 
all theſe reaſons, they certainly did make a choice, which 
is all that Dr. Price's argument requires. I don't ſuppoſe Mr. 
Burke will contend, that the limitation to a particular fect 
of chriſtianity was part of the ancient conſtitution, or that 
to be governed by a proteſtant king, was a right which the 
poſing it could follow from the parliaments having choſen 


the firſt in the proteſtant line that they made no choice at 


all, the fact would fail us: for king William had no more 
right to the crown, if you exclude the choice of the nation, 


| 1 P. 29. FP. 24. 
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( 10 ) 

than Philip the ſecond or the Prince of Denmark, beſides 
they might have got a nearer proteſtant heir than any of 
the hanover family. The king of Sardinia offered to ſend 
his ſon to be educated a proteſtant in England. This offer 
was refuſed and rightly. The act of ſettlement had paſſed ; 
the difference between a nearer, and more remote heir was 
not worth the diſturbing again the minds of the people; 
there were other objections. But if the principle of the 
act of ſettlement had been that the next proteſtant heir 
had a claim of right to the throne, the act ſhould have been 
repealed. If any more arguments were wanting to ſhew 
that the Revolution ſtands on the principles which Dr. 
Price maintains, Mr. B——'s authority might be brought to 
prove it : He tells us that « the Revolution was obtained 
« by a juſt war;“ f that is, the people exerciſed the right 
of removing their Governor for a violation of his duty, 
and that the nation, having removed him, © was free to take 
what courſe it pleaſed for filling the throne, but only free 
to do fo upon the ſame grounds on which they might have 
wholly aboliſhed their monarchy, or every other part of 
their conſtitution ; f that is they had a right to chooſe 
their own governor, or governors, and to frame a con- 
ſtitution for themſelves. — Thoſe rights they had and did 
exerciſe, and the uſeful and moderate manner in which 
they did it has gained them the applauſe of mankind, and 
the gratitude of their country for an hundred years. 


+ P. 42. t 27. 


Though 
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Though Mr. Burke has been ſo unfortunate in attacking. 


Dr. Price's principles; he has had more ſucceſs in com- 
bating two opinions which he puts into his adverſary's 
mouth : Theſe are, that we have derived from the Revo- 
lution theſe rights of reſiſtance and, that © no crown is law- 
ful but the elective. But of ſuck filly notions as theſe there 
is not a tittle in what Dr. Price has advanced. | 


As to elective monarchy, Dr. Price, and Mr. Burke 
hold g, that all authority is derived from the people; but 


neither of them, nor any one I ever heard of maintained, | 


that the people have no right to appoint hereditary gover- 


And who ever imagined that the rights of reſiſtance to 
oppreſſive governments, were produced by the Revolution 
that happened in the year 1688. The Revolution was 
founded on thoſe rights ; not thoſe rights derived from the 
Revolution. They are as old as man, and as extenſive as 
the world, and were known and exerciſed by numberleſs 
nations, before the Engliſh people exiſted, or their Iſland 
vas firſt viſited by wandering favages. | 


Mr. B—— repeatedly afks, with an aie_of great tei- 
umph,* what are the exertions in favour of civil liberty, 
what are the improvements in church or ſttate, which the 


P. 31. 
$ Mr. , words are, A popular origin belongs equally to all 
parts of government and in all forms.” Tradts, P. 216. 
C 2 Revolution 
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Revolution Society would wiſh to have accompliſhed ?” Amt 
not being able to find any he runs out into a train of moſt 
pathetic queſtions z he aſks, © is the monarchy to be anni- 
hilated ? Is the houſe of lords to be voted uſcleſs ? Are all 
the taxes to be declared grievances ? Are we to have univer- 
fal anarchy and national bankruptcy :* I do not believe 
any of theſe things were deſigned. But Dr. Price did ſay, 
that the people might be better repreſented; that the teſt 
act ought to be repealed and that our articles and liturgy 
require reviſion. 


I own I think all theſe are uſeful objects of reform, and 
when Dr. Price had mentioned them ſo expreſsly, Mr. 
Burke's affectation of ignorance is ridiculous. Of the teſt 
R 


The repreſentation of England, Mr. B. fays, © anfwers 
all the purpoſes for which a repreſentation of the people 
can be defired or deviſed.” + And he refutes all the objec- 
tions to the preſent ſyſtem, by this ſhort 'obſervation, 
Many fallacies lurk under the terms inadequate repre- 
ſentation.” We are to take his word for it, that all is 
very right; which he would ſhew us, but © it requires a 
iong diſcourſe,” f and he hates to write a long book: yet 
I think it would bave been well, if he had increaſed his 
book, by one page of decifive reaſoning againſt a parlia- 


WP p. 80. 7.83. N P. 83. 
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mentary reform; as that would have put an end to the 
« ſhallow ſpeculations of ſeveral petulant, aſſuming, ſhort- 
ſighted coxcombs,” who till think that a parliamentary 
reform would be a uſeful meafure. I think it would be a 
uſeful meaſure in England; but I will direct my obſerva- 
tions principally to this country, becauſe I know its inte- 
reſt better, and wiſh it more—and I am fure it is infinitely 
more neceflary to us than to the Engliſh —Their parlia- 
ment reſpects the voice of the people; and that appeared 
when Mr. Burke, and his party were hurled from their 
ſeats for endeavouring to make the king the tool of an in- 
ſulting ariſtocracy ; when the voice of the people prevailed 
over a majority in the houſe of commons, diminiſhed and 
controuled that majority in the old parliament, and re- 
duced the party to a minority in the new, Our parliament 
and people never agree, except when our parliament fears 
our people. In all the whimfical chaos ef party and prin- 


 ciple that prevailed, when the Regency came forward, the 


parliament, contradicting itfelf every week, never happened 
to meet the wiſhes of the people. I am convinced that a 
majority of the people would not have been in a kurry to 
depoſe the king, left his ſpeedy recovery ſhould fruſtrate 
their intentions; they would not have cenſured the Mar- 
quis ; they would have paſſed a penſion bill; and they 


We want a reform more than they do in England, be- 
cauſe our repreſentation is more corrupt. The number 
| of 


( 14 ) 
of members returned in Great Britain for clote + boroughs 
is leſs than one half of the whole number of members. 
With us 220 members are returned for cloſe or corrupt 
boroughs, which makes between two-thirds and three- 
fourths of the whole. The aſſembly ſo conſtituted is faid 
to repreſent the people of Ireland, though two-thirds of 


that people are excluded from voting, and the remainder 


return but one third of the aſſembly. 


There is no ſaying to what extent of folly and depravity 


ſuch an aſſembly may proceed, if the diffuſion of Mr. 


Burke's principles of acquieſcence ſhould leave them as 
fearleſs of the effets of public indignation, as they now 
are of regular conftitutional controul.—Encouraged by 
the prevalence of ſuch principles, they will talk of expreſs- 
ing the ſenſe of the nation, though if every member, who 
can be affected by that ſenſe, were to revere it as an oracle, 
and to attend inceſſantly, the ſenſe of the nation would be 
left in contemptible minorities. They will preſerve the farce 
of deliberation, « when it ſhall have become notorious 
that their meaſures are decided before they are debated ;” t 


' when ſcarce a member within the memory of man, ſhall 
have had his vote affected by the arguments advanced 


when the numbers on every queſtion will be known many 
days before the diviſion, and no variation will be found, 
but 


4 1 reckon all boroughs having 100 votes as cloſe boroughs, though I doubt 
not many of them are tolerably free. 
P. 101. Said of the National Aſſembly. 


hk. 


but what the occaſional prevalence of heat or hunger may 
produce. 


What could be more odious than ſuch an aſſembly, an 
aſſembly, where, declaring in the moſt folemn manner, 
and on the moſt important caſes, a law bad, which a mem- 
ber believes to be good; or a propoſition falſe, which he 
knows to be true, would be called acting with ſteadineſs 
and conſiſtency ? And where the practice of lying (whoſe 
very imputation in the moſt trivial incidents is to be pu- 
niſhed at the hazard of life) would loſe its atrocity by in- 
juring four millions; and it would be a perfect juſtiſica- 
tion, that the perſon who commits it, acts as a man who 
holds a place under the Crown? Where the men, who 
have decreed a beggar to confinement, who aſks a farthing 
in the ſtreet, ſhall refuſe to limit their own importunity 
for alms, beſtowed far worſe, at ¶ 80,000 per annum ? 
Where laws will be ſupported that they may be rejected, 
by men who declared they would never ſupport them, 
when they had any apprehenſion of their ſucceſs ? Where 
the purſuits of private intereſt will be ſo generally under- 
ſtood to be every one's buſineſs, that the man who had 
fupported a party for years while they were wrong, and 
deſerted them the firſt time they happened to be right, 
being rallied on the ill ſucceſs of his ſpeculations, will be 
thought to make a rational excuſe, and ſufficiently appli- 
cable to other people, when he ſhall anſwer, he made the 
beſt gueſs he could? Such may be the conſequences if 

ever 


1 
ever there ſhall exiſt in this country an aſſembly of men 
calling themſelves the repreſentatives of the people, of 
which any man may be a member for ( 2700, and the 
only eſſential qualification of the political quack, ſhall be 
that demanded of Dr. Laſt, Has he paid his fees? 


So infectious a vice as public venality will ſpread. The 
ſeats of the upper houſe will become venal alſo. Some 
adminiſtration, after having pillaged as much as they can 
venture to do, will fall upon the deſperate expedient of ſel- 
ling the higheſt honours in the ſtate, to raiſe money to com- 
plete the purpoſes of corruption. The fale of ſeats in the 
lower houſe will produce the ſale of peerages. Nobility 
will be given for weight in the houſe of commons, and 
that weight may be obtained for money. A future admi- 
niſtration may ſuppoſe that the people will acquieſce in a 
mode of obtaining ſupport to government without public 
burthen : but that adminiſtration will be miſtaken. The 
people, who obtained the ſupreme judicial power for the 
houſe of peers, will not ſuffer that power to become a 
nuifance. They know that property muſt be inſecure, and 
diminiſhed in value, the moment the laſt reſort for juſtice 
becomes corrupt ; they know, that if the moſt avowed cor- 
ruption has been introduced into the lower houſe, it has been 
principally by the power of purchaſing ſeats; and they ex- 
pect, that the introduction of the ſame practice among the 
iords will do away the very pretences to public virtue, and 
« take away from thoſe that have not, that which they 
ſeemed to have:” they know that the judicial power is 
more 
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more tempting to a corrupt man than the legiſlative; that 
the legiſlator's act affects himſelf — the judge's not; that the 
legiſlator's affects ſmall intereſts of great numbers, the 
judge's great intereſts of individuals, which makes the bribe 
more probable and more ſecret ; they know that when 
peerages are brought to open market, ſome will certainly 
be found ready to pay for being judges, that they may fell 
juſtice; and that intereſt and vanity united will outbid 
vanity alone; they know that the low price of peerages 
will encourage ſuch ſhameful ſpeculations ; and they are 
convinced, that they might as well look for chaſtity in the 
miſtreſs of a brothel, as expect that the procurer of proſti- 
tuted legiſlators ſhould become an incorrupt judge. 


Such may be hereafter the effect on the houſe of lords, 
of the ſale of ſeats in the houſe of commons :—already it 
has corrupted the public opinions and practice of vaſt num- 
bers of the community. Hac fonte derivata clades in pa- 
triam populumque fluxit. Hence patriotiſm is conſidered 
as a chimera, and private = public charaGer altogether 
unconnected, and corruption the true and only inſtrument 
of government. This laſt poſition, though ſaeaked from 
by the adminiſtration of all others to whom its eſtabliſh- 
ment would have been moſt convenient, is yet fo confi- 
dently maintained, that we muſt ſuſpend our indignation 
long enough, to give it a deciſive refutation. I lay down then 
as an eſtabliſhed truth, that every ſociety of human crea- 
ures who wiſh for protection from internal or external vio- 
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lence, will conſent to pay thoſe who will protect them, and 
are willing to agree that ſome individuals ſhould direct the 
public power to thoſe purpoſes ; every ſociety wiſhes there- 
fore for ſome government; he who attempts to deny this, 
is contradicted by the hiſtory of mankind from the deluge 
to this day—if this be admitted, oppoſition to government 
muſt derive its chief ſupport from its exceſſive expence, 
or the indignation which honeſt men feel at its abufes, or 
the deſigns the ambitious may have of getting power into 
their own hands, by taking advantage of the faults of ad- 
miniſtration. Now, how is corruption to repreſs oppoſi- 
tion ꝰ are the defigns of the intereſted to be calmed, by 
making the objects of their defires more valuable? is the 
indignation of the honeſt to be ſuppreſſed, by bribing men 
to tell lies ? or the public expences diminiſhed, by taxes to 
pay their hire ? 


But ſome people think it a fufficient anſwer to all com- 
plaints againſt our government, that the country is thriv- 
ing : how reaſonable this! to ſuppoſe we ſhould ſubmit 
to a bad government, becauſe we are flouriſhing, when we 
know that we flouriſh, becauſe we did not ſubmit. 


I hope we ſhall never have occafion to reform our govern- 
ment by violence: but the tenet, that * no violent reſiſ- 
tance is juſtifiable except where the neceſſity admits of no 
diſcuſſion,” t would damp the ſpirit of conſtitutional reſiſ- 
+ P. 144. 
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tance; becauſe there is no reſiſtance ſo legal, as may not, 


in its neceſſary conſequences, engage us in ſuch a ſituation, 
that we muſt have recourſe to violence, or yield effential 


rights, and.own the nation defeated. In the whole courſe 


of the diſpute, every ſtep of government may be defended 
by pretended legal fiction, or remote analogy, and theſe 
will not only admit, but require diſcuſſion. It is when we 
are in proſperity we ſhould reform, when we can be ſure of 
time, and ftrength, and coolneſs : moſt reformations have 


been attempted in times of diſtreſs, becauſe the govern- 


ment is more weakened than the people: and hence refor- 
mation is dreaded ; for the conſequences of preceding diſ- 


treſs are confounded with thoſe of reformation, and the 


change produces greater temporary evil, than it would at 
another time. The holders of boroughs ſhould preſs a 
reform, if they wiſh for a compenſation; in ſome years 
the nation will be too much provoked with them, and too 
much in debt, to be willing or able to give it. Thoſe who 
wiſh their country well ſhould preſs a reform, if they wiſh 
for a peaceable one, if it be delayed for many years it will 
occaſion a convulſion in this country. As little as Mr. 
B-— has faid of a parliamentary reform, I expect it had 
a greater proportion of his indignation, than many ſnbjects 
mentioned in Dr. Price's work, againſt which his eloquence 
has been more diffuſe. Perhaps even, if this fingle ſubject 
had been omitted, the queen of France had loſt the fineſt 
eulogium ever given to mere beauty, and Mr. Burke had 
been as ignorant to this day, of the detail of the diſadvan- 
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tages of the departments, communes, and cantons, as 
moſt of his readers are, after having finiſhed his book. 
Mr. Burke has a particular averſion to a reform—no won- 
der—he is a man of party, and his party have found a more 
ſteady ſupport from boroughs, than from the favour of 
the people, which they found, by woeful experience, to 
be a fleeting treaſure, earned with difficulty, and loſt with 
eaſe. Beſides a parliamentary reform was brought forward 
by Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Burke has never ſhewn any remark- 
able partiality for his meaſures. 


But perhaps we ſhould not indulge ourſelves in theſe 
ſpeculations, however intereſting they appear to us, per- 
haps it is overweening conceit, which makes us ſuppo ſe, 
we can ſee any defects in the inſtitutions of our anceſtors ; 
for Mr. B-— tells us „that the rights of man were as 
well underſtood long before we were born as they can be 
now ;” and that “we are to expect very little improve- 
ment in the principles of the art of government.” 
Though theſe are Mr. Burke's words, I am fatisfied they 
do not convey his own opinion on the ſubject ; but are ex- 
preſſions into which he was hurried by the torrent of his 
eloquence, without ſufficiently reflecting on their import 
or effect. In fact he frequently contradicts them, he ſays, 
« he would not exclude alterations,” + and recommends 
reformation analogous to the conſtitution ; but I know that 
the general effect of his book will be, to make men deſpair 
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of improvements, and I know that his aſſertions and his 
arguments, though contradicted by himſelf, will be quoted 
triumphantly, by the obſtivate ſticklers -for indefenſible 
abuſes, who will ſhield their own ſelfiſhneſs, and corrup- 


tion, with his integrity, his eloquence, and his errors. 


The art of politics like other arts depends for its perfec- 
tion on the number of recorded experiments which have 
been made in it. All the revolutions which empires have 
ſuffered ; all accounts of the riſe, progreſs, and decline 
of ſtates; nay every law that has been paſſed, every politi- 
cal event with its conſequences ; all theſe may be confidered 
as experiments in politics with their reſults, the number of 
theſe recorded experiments encreaſes with the hiſtory of 
the world, and therefore the art of politics muſt improve. 
It muſt do fo from the encreaſe of its materials, it muſt do 
ſo alſo from the encreaſe of its neceſſity. A ſtate of ſa- 
vages, who ſubſiſt by the chaſe, requires but a ſimple 
policy; where there is ſcarce any property there need be 
but few laws in ſuch a ſtate every family ſupplies its own 


wants. But when the encreaſe of population limits poſſeſ- 


ſion, what is left becomes neceſſary to ſubſiſtence, and 
muſt be ſecured : it becomes neceſſary that individuals 
ſhouid apply themſelves to particular purſuits, that the 
community may have the advantage of ſkill ; hence each 
depends on the others in a variety of ways in which they 
did not before, and an immenſe multiplicity of additionai 
regulations becomes neceſſary. As ſociety advances, men 
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are better informed and will not bear the weak and ill- 
directed policy, to which they formerly ſubmitted. With- 


out an improvement of political conſtitutions the earth 
could not ſupply its inhabitants, and thoſe who know any 
thing of the early ſtate of the nations recorded in hiſtory, 
are well aware, that it was the aukwardneſs of their conſti- 
tutions, which prevented them from having greater num- 
bers on the ſame ſpot, and forced them to encourage fre- 
quent emigrations. Politics, like every other art conducive 
to the well being of ſociety, is more neceſſary in proportion 
as the numbers of mankind encreaſe, the earth the fund 
for their ſubſiſtence remaining the ſame. Its practitioners, 
like thoſe of any other art, have the encreaſing demand 
for their exertions to ſtimulate, and the ſucceſs and errors 
of thoſe who went before to direct and to warn them. I 
muſt ſee ſame circumſtance in which it eſſentially differs 
from all other arts and ſciences in the world before I can 
poſſibly admit that it is not in its own nature progreſſive. 
Mr. B— fays © juriſprudence is the collected wiſdom 
of ages;” I ſuppoſe in moſt ages ſomething has been col- 
lected, if fo, juriſprudence has improved, and the rights 
of men are © better underſtood now than they were long 
before we were born.” 

Ariſtotle ſays in his politics, (one of the beſt of his works) 
that ſome nations are deſtined by nature to ſlavery. Mr. 
Burke thinks not : it was held once that captives in war 
were juſtly fold for flaves; I dont ſuppoſe Mr. B. thinks 
fo, or that he agrees with Cranmer and Calvin that man 

ſhould 
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ſhould be burnt for religious opinions. It was held by 
many men of high character, and conſummate knowledge 
for their time, that kings governed by divine right : 
this Mr. B—— calls an antiquated notion; not very con- 
ſiſtently, ſince he fays we ſhould adhere to our * preju- 
dices the more the older they are,” + be that as it may he 
rejects the opinion, and I fuppoſe he will not deny that he 
in theſe particulars is a better politician than the favourers 
of divine right, and Cranmer and Calvin, and Ariſtotle, 
and the millions of ſenfible men for their time, who have 
received thefe moſt important errors. If he admits it, he 
muſt believe that the rights of men are better underſtood 
now than they were formerly, he himſelf is an anſwer to 


Yet this excellence is rather with reſpect to thoſe who 
went before him, then his cotemporaries, for I ſuppoſe no 
well informed diſintereſted man could be found, who would 
not join with Mr. Burke, in rejecting the errors I have 
mentioned. This ſuperiority of political knowledge be- 
longs not to the individual but to the age. Mr. B 
would afk, why ſhould we ſuppoſe this laſt age ſuperior to 
all others? I anſwer becauſe it is the laſt: and fo fays 
Lord Bacon, Quemadmodum majorem rerum humanarum 
notitiam ab homine ſene expectamus quam a juvene propter 
experientiam et rerum quas vidit, et audivit et cogitavit | 

+ The interference of the ſtate in religious opinions is part of politics. 
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varietatem et copiam eodem moda et a noſtra ætate majors 
multa quam a prilcis temporibus expeCtare par eſt. 


Mr. B— admits that in ſome caſes we may be right in 
ſuppoſing ourſelves wiſer than our anceſtors; and he 
would have given the French leave, if they did not like 
the precedents of the two laſt centuries, to have paſſed 
them over; now if we may reject the opinions of two cen- 
turies, becauſe we dont like them, why not of three ? are 
we to reject all that we dont like? what becomes of the 
ſacredneſs of antiquity ? If indeed Mr. B—— has diſco- 
vered, that it is preſumptuous and almoſt impious in us, 
to reject the opinions of our anceſtors, which yet in ſome 
caſes he himſelf thinks we ought to do, he ſhould cer- 
tainly have taught us, if he could, ſome method of diſtin- 
guiſhing our fallible from our infallible predeceſſors : for 
my part I am fatisfied they were all fallible, and that their 
opinions ſcarcely deſerve more weight, than thoſe of an 
equal number of men, of equal integrity and information, 
exiſting at this day. Nor do I think the opinions of any 
mer deſerve weight, except as preſumptive proofs of the 
exiſtence of reaſons fit thoſe opinions, and in this reſpect, 
antiquity has a trifling advantage from the greater probabi- 
lity of the reaſons being loſt : but theſe probabilities of the 
exiſtence of proofs are weak indeed, when compared with 
proofs ſeen and applied. There is a great dilterence be- 
tween rejecting the opinions of antiquity, and reverſing its 


decrees; for the former truer opinions ſhould be produced, 
for 
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for the latter more uſeful decrees; and that regulation 
which would have been more uſeful, if eſtabliſhed at firſt, 
may not be ſo now, when another has been eſtabliſhed. 
But notwithſtanding Mr. B——'s violent veneration for 
his anceſtors, I ſind there is one opinion in which he cer- 
tainly contradifts them, and which is of infinite impor- 
tance ;z an opinion, which they have ſhewn by their prac- 
tice, an opinion that good citizens may improve the conſti- 
tution of their country. They no more intended that 
we ſhould be bound up for ever by their decrees, than they 
were by thoſe of their anceſtors. It was the ſpirit of im- 
provement that produced thoſe inſtitutions we admire ; 
ſhall we embrace the effects and reject the cauſe ? or con- 
clude from the excellence of the effects, that the cauſe is 
pernicious to mankind ? Mr. B——s notion, of conſi- 


dering the foundation of all our rights to be an inheritance 


from our anceſtors, may do well for thoſe who have re- 
ceived from their anceſtor$.a good iuheritance, but what 
are they to do whole liberty has no bearings or enſigns ar- 
morial, “no gallery of portraits nor ſettlements in tail.” 
They muſt purchaſe freedom, though it be with their 
blood: well may ſuch men feel that honeſt pride, which 
Mr. Burke calls “ upſtart infolence :” well may they be 
proud of acquiring for their poſterity what others are ſo 
proud of receiving from their anceſtors © it is better to 
give than to receive.” 


There are ſome who will allow, that the art of politics 
has improved hitherto, but hold that it is now at that point 
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of perfection, which it never can paſs, Of fuch I would 
aſk, whether all other arts and ſciences have alſo come, 
within theſe few laſt years, to their utmoſt perfection, and 
if they have not I expect they will thew me why they ſup- 
poſe this of politics; in the mean time I will give them 
ſome of the reaſons that induce me to think that politics 
will be one of the laſt of all the ſciences in arriving at 
ultimate perfection. In every ſcience ſome firſt princi- 
ples, whether you call them intuitions or obſervations, are 
neceſſary; and by comparing theſe and reaſoning from 
them the ſcience is advanced; but as all reaſoning is uncer- 
tain, where a ſufficient number of theſe firſt principles arc 
not ready for application; that ſcience will be the laſt in 
arriving at perfection, where the number of ſuch princi- 
ples is moſt, and the difficulty of acquiring them greateſt. 
Accordingly we find, that mathematics, in which the 
firſt principles were few and obvious, has advanced farther 
and ſooner towards perfection, than aſtronomy ; aſtronomy 
than mechanics > mechanics than chemiſtry; and all in 
my opinion than the art of government; becauſe the 
modifications of human wants and paſſions, the effects of 
fituations and regulations on the human mind, are more 
various and difficult to be obſerved, than the modifications 
of figure, or quantity, or motion, or the changes which 
inanimate bodies produce on each other. The art of po- 
litics will be late in arriving at perfeCtion, becauſe it is more 
oppoſed by human paſſions than any other. Political 
enquiries affect mens' intereſts too ſtrongly, to be purſued 
with 


11 


with the ſame calmneſs and patience, which may be given 
to an aſtronomical inveſtigation, that can deprive no man 
of his place, or his penſion ; can hurt no man's fortune, and 
mortify no man's pride. 


There are at this moment ftates, whoſe fituations we 
may conſider, as experiments of the utmoſt importance in 
politics. The hiſtory of America may decide queſtions, 
which ſpeculation could never determine. America may 


ſatisfy a future age on theſe important points. 


Whether à country whoſe extent is greater than Europe 
can remain united and free, under a repreſentative govern- 
ment ? whether it can have an efficient executive power, 
and a permanent conſtitution, without a king, without a 
court, without nobles, without an eſtabliſhed religion ? 
and whether the cauſe of chriſtianity can be ſupported 
without the aſſiſtance of the Athanafian creed? The French 
Revolution will teach nations, not to neglect their griev- 
ances, till they decome too heavy to be borne, yet too com- 
plicated to be thrown off without violence and blood. It 
will teach kings, that a ſtanding army may be infected with 
a popular enthuſiaſm, and its final ſucceſs will (I hope) 
teach the world, that patient continuance in the purſuit of 
ſo great a bleſſing as a juſt and impartial government, will 
by no means loſe its reward. The overthrow of their 
hierarchy (which I am far from juſtifying) may however 
teach uſeful leſſons: it will ſhew that an obſtinate adher- 
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ence to ancient errors, by encreaſing infidelity, will bring 
the eſtabliſhment itſelf into danger; and will teach the 
rulers of other churches to retreat in time from the weak 


out-works of religion that human fancy has drawn round 
it, into the unexpugnable fortreſs of divine revelation. 


Even the Engliſh, from their abhorrence of political em- 
pirics, are likely to make themſelves the ſubject of a moſt 
hopeleſs experiment. I am afraid they intend to try, what 
will be the event of ſo rigid an adherence to their preſent 
conſtitution, as ſhall exclude all alterations and improve- 
ments, and even renovations. I am afraid they mean to 
try, whether by ſtanding ſtill whilſt the reſt of mankind 
are advancing, they can preſerve their relative place — 
the kingdoms of the earth. 


Government fays Mr. B—, is the contrivance of hu- 
man wiſdom for fupplying human wants. "Theſe contri- 
vances muſt improve as thoſe wants encreaſe, and thoſe 
wants will encreaſe with the numbers of the inhabitants of 


t To thoſe who hold the Engliſh conftitution to be the moſt 
perfect poſſible, and a fixed form of government, derived from a 
long line of anceſtors, I would ſuggeſt that the king had in Eng- 
land till the act of union, and has to this day in this country, the 
power of creating as many boroughs as he thinks proper and of 
giving them what charters he thinks proper, and ſo may conſtitute 
boroughs which ſhall always return the creatures of the crown: 
thus he may pour in members at pleaſure to bear down oppoſition 
in the houſe of commons: he may do the fame in the houſe of lords, 
and fo become ſole legiſlator. 
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the earth; how then can we imagine, that the art of 
government is perfected, when the globe is far from being 
peopled. The vaſt tracts in America which a few ſavage 
tribes poſleſs, or the pathleſs foreſts of New Holland where 
the human foot has never penetrated, may become the 
ſeats of great and wiſe, and mighty empires, which by en- 
joying our experience while they avoid our corruption, and 
eſcape our prejudices, may attain unhoped for heights of 
virtue and happineſs. 


The faculty of improving from age to age, is one of the 
moſt marked advantages of human nature. The creatures 
of inſtinct are ſtationary, rational beings improve. The ge- 
neral tendency of Mr. B—'s work ſeems to be, to dimin- 


iſh this ſuperiority of mankind ; to extol our inſtincts, and 


to decry our reaſon, and to keep as cloſe as poflible to the 
glorious privilege of the beaſts of the field, “the great 
cattle that chew the cud and are ſilent.” + In ſpeaking of 
the French nation I muſt diſtinguiſh their cauſe from that 
of the national aſſembly : having at the deſire of their mo- 
narch, entruſted their ſtate into the hands of an aſſembly, 
choſen by themſelves, they were bound by every tie of pru- 
dence and duty, to wait for a reaſonable time, till they 
could judge of the effects of the regulations which that 
aſſembly had made, and not riſk a civil war, to correct a 
few violent or ill-judged meaſures ; eſpecially when that 
aſſembly had punctually obeyed their inſtructions, and had 
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obtained them many invaluable advantages. What then 
is the nation to be blamed for, is it for determining to 
change their conſtitution? Mr. B—— does not blame 
them for that, he does moſt heartily wiſh, that France 
may be animated with a fpirit of rational liberty ; and 
thinks her bound to provide a permanent body, in which 
that may refide, and an effectual organ by which it may 
act. T The nation did no more than comply with Mr. 
Burke's wiſh : the violent conſequences which enſued (ex- 
cept the ſavage outrages of an incenſed rabble, for which 
the nation at large are not to be blamed) were no more 
than muſt have been expected from ſo violent a change, 
in a nation ſituated as the French were : yet for this com- 
pliance with his wiſh, and the conſequences of it, Mr. 
B—— repreſents the French nation as * rebelling againſt 
a mild and lawful monarch, as revolting from protection, 
and aiming a blow at a hand which held out graces, favours 


and im munities. 


I ſhould have expected from this author more juſtice to 
the fpirit of liberty, to that ſpirit, which he himſelf, by foſ- 
tering the American Revolution, (the parent of the French) 
had actually contributed to produce in France. I ſhould 
have expected from him that inſtead of running out into 
an extravagant inveCtive againſt a whole nation, he would 
have ſtated, with what he ſuppoled their faults, what he 
knew to be their provocations. But forgetting the miſery 
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of millions, he employs the whole pathos of his eloquence, 
in deſcribing the ſufferings of two individuals, with whom, 
if they ſtood upon their perſonal merits in common lite, no 
man of ſenſe, or woman of decency, would deign to aſſo- 


ciate ; two perſons who were deſigned by providence, for 
provoking and facilitating the French Revolution. 


The French laboured under ſevere and complicated op- 
preſſion. Their government had artfully ſtrengthened its 
foundation by giving vaſt advantages and immunities to a 
body of 200,000 nobility, and an army of 150,000 men; 
they were ſupported by as many collectors of the revenue, 
and a multitude of ſpies z againſt any of this vaſt body of 
oppreſſors, an individual of any other.claſs of the commu- 
nity, ſcarce ever, if I am rightly informed, could obtain 
impartial juſtice :* this ſyſtem brought oppreſſion, extortion, 
and inſult home to every man's door, and the immenſe 
army of ſpies baniſhed all confidence and comfort from ſo- 
ciety.+ The nobles had the excluſive right to every poſt 
of honour in the army and the ſtate, and treated all others 
as beings of an inferior nature, however ſuperior to them 
in information, fortune and every other qualification. The 
poor peaſant paid a variety of taxes from which the opu- 
lent noble was exempt. He dared not uſe ſea-water to 
dreſs his meat, or even dip his veſſels in the ocean, leſt the 
king ſhould want à cuſtomer for the ſalt, which he forced 


t This indeed was not to be expected when we recaPeR that their judges 
bought their places like our p—s. 


7 Tableau de Paris, vol. I, chap. 40. 
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on him to what quantity he pleaſed, and at four times the 
value; he was enjoined on pain of death, to ſuffer the 
animals reſerved for the amuſement or the luxury of his 
lord, to deſtroy with a delegated deſpotiſm the labour of 
his hands, and the hopes of his children's ſubliſtence. 


By the natural influence of a corrupt and deſpotic go- 
vernment, the nobility were drawn from the country, 
where their manners were comparatively pure, and their 
expences enriched the moſt uſeful part of the community 
they were collected into a moſt licentious court, in which 
the moſt profligate women ruled with uncontrouled power ; 
theſe women had the patronage of the ſtate, the bar, the 
army, and the church in their hands ; and at their toilets 
were the laſt reſorts of juſtice. Crowds. of the young no- 
bility paid them their addrefles, concealing their intereſted 
deſigns for the advancement of their own fortunes, under 
the affectation of vanity and of vice, and made uſe of their 
power over the paſſions of other mens wives, for the per- 

verſion of juſtice, in favour of themſelves or their friends. 
This was fo fa# from being conſidered as wrong, that a 
man, who wanted a living, or a place, or had a ſuit pend- 
ing in their courts, was thought ignorant of the world, if 
he did not immediately endeavour to make his party with 
the ladies. Is a proviſion in the church to be procured 
for a young Abbe, whoſe character is a ſcandal to his or- 
der? Is a ſuit to be decided againſt law and juſtice, and 
common ſenſe ? A woman of faſhion allows a biſhop, or 
a judge 
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a judge, to put on her ſlipper next morning, and the 
thing is done. I hope we ſhall never be deficient in that 


the true homage which the ſex ſhould receive ; but we 
may venture to fay, that ſuch obedience was by no means 
dignified, nor ſuch ſubmiſſion what any man ſhould be 
proud of+. 


The very amuſements of the French were ſaddened 
with the cloud of deſpotic power. On vor diſtincte- 
ment mettore le bal dans le fufil ou vont paraitre les ris et les 
jeux. 1 A ſanguinary police, whoſe expence was part of 


their ſuffering, broke up their innocent amuſements, in- 


ſulted them for every trifle, and reminded them *** 
tually what a government 1 


It would be endleſs to relate all the ſufferings of the 
French — but it is not neceſſary to their juſtification to do 
it. It has been faid by experienced politicians, that a 
very bad government may yet be ſupported, while there 
is bread in the market, and juſtice in the palace. —The 
French endured their government, till both bad failed 
them. 


The revenue alone would have brought about the revo- 
lution. Their ſyſtem of taxation was every way bad. 
The poor paid taxes the nobles were exempt from : the 

1 clergy 
+P. 113. + Tableau de Paris. 
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clergy had various immunities, even the ſeveral provinces 
were differently taxed. « The taille, that grievous and 
deſtructive impoſition, which all their financiers lamented, 
was rated by the intendant of each generality on the pre- 
ſumed fortune of every individual below the rank of a 
gentleman.” * This was a tax that ſeemed peculiarly de- 
ſigned for diſpute, vexation, and oppreſſion, as its prin- 

The falt-tax I have mentioned f. A detail of oppreſſion 
is unintereſting to us, though dreadful to the ſufferers ; 
But a quotation from Mr. Burke, may give us a tole- 
rable idea of the ſtate of the French Revenue in 1769. 
« The annual income of that ſtate is, at this day,” ſays he, 
« { 1,350,000 ſhort of a fraction, for their ordinary peace 
« eſtabliſhment. Indeed under ſuch extreme ſtraitneſs 
« and diſtraction labours the whole ſyſtem of their finances, 
ec that no man, who bas conſidered their affairs with any 
« degree of attention, or information, but muſt hourly 
« look for ſome extraordinary convulſion in that whole 
« ſyſtem, the effect of which on France, and even on all 
Europe, it is difficult to conjecture.” + 


Did this ſituation of the French finances produce any 
well directed effort to reform their ſyſtem of taxation? 
No— 


* Burke's TraQts, p. 59. 
I This is the tax for promiſing to repeal which Mr. B. blames the Na- 
tional Aﬀembly. 

} Tracts, p. 59- 
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No— they went on from bad to worſe, blundering in ſpite 
of experience. With the right of impoſing what taxgs 
they pleaſed, they could not get any which could equalize 
the revenue and the expence : the derangement was not 
the effect of temporary diſtreſs, or temporary miſmanage- 
ment; it came to its utmoſt, after the continuance of 
peace, when the revenue was directed by a man of eminent 
{kill, and unqueſtioned integrity. It muſt have ariſen 


from general defects. All modes of draining the nation 


were tried, with no effect, except that of increaſing the 
public diſtreſs. If the people were too poor to pay one 
tax, and abſtained from the articles taxed, they were to 
be relieved by laying on a new tax—After having exhauſt- 
ed invention, and fatiated caprice, the French government 
declare they are no longer able to provide for public ex- 
pences, or ſupport the public credit; they called upon the 
nation to undertake this taſk, upon the performance of 
which, the continuance of their ſociety was ſuppoſed to 
depend: they obeyed the call, the call of man and of 

God; t and for obeying it, they are ſtigmatized, as 
having engaged in an unprovoked and barbarous rebellion : 
if they had not obeyed it, they would indeed have rebelled 
againſt their king and their country, againſt reaſon, againſt 
nature, and againſt God. The people of France per- 
ceived the neceflity of diminiſhing the public expence, of 
letting the moſt wealthy no longer be favoured in public 
contribution, and of making the taxes productive, by ren- 
dering 
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dering the people free : beſides they thought it but juſt, 
figce government had requeſted their aſſiſtance, that they 
fhould inſiſt on. an impartial government as the terms of 
their ſupport. In theſe wiſhes and views the nation at 
large may be ſuppoſed to have concurred ; © the very 
head and front of their offending had this extent, no 
more.” 


The nation at large is not to be called to account, cither 
for the outrages of the mob, or the errors of the National 
Afﬀembly, no more than the Engliſh nation are to be con- 
demned for the riots of Lord George Gordon's mob, or 
the attempt of a junto in their parliament, to monopolize 
rhe inflnence of India, and break the power of the crown. 
'The duty of the French was, to receive with gratitude a 
change, which on the whote was an aſtoniſhing blefling ; 
and to truft to time, and to further opportunity, for im- 


proving what was imperfectly finiſhed. 


« Government,” ſays Mr. B. “ is the contrivance of hu- 
man wiſdom for the ſupply of human wants.” The French 
by long and painful experience were convinced, that their 
firſt contrivance was altogether infufficient ; they have tried 
another, and, without waiting for ſome reaſonable period, 
auſwer their purpoſe. 


1 


Was there any thing in the conduct of the National 
Aſſembly which could juſtify the nation in riſing in arms 
againſt them, by which they would either have thrown 
themſelves into inextricable anarchy, or forced the reins 
of government into the hands of thoſe very men, who had 
juſt rejected them in deſpair. If they had done ſo, they 
would have reduced themſelves to the moſt wretched of 
all fituations; no remonſtrance againſt oppreſſion would 
have been heard ; their government would have been above 
all fear; for the ill ſucceſs of their efforts for liberty, 
when ſupported by the court, would have furniſhed a ſhort 
and unanſwerable objection, to every attempt at reſiſtance. 
Was the impriſonment of the King a meaſure which could 
juſtify the people in rejecting their new conſtitution ? This 
ſtep, which it is not to be wondered at that thoſe, who 
feel much and reaſon little, ſhould condemn in the groſs, 
becaufe accompanied with circumſtances at which human 
nature revolts ; this very ſtep, if we are rightly informed of 


the circumſtances that led to it, was in its deſign a mea- 


ſure of juſtice, of neceſſity, of prudent ſpirit, and humane 
prevention; it ſaved the nation a civil war, at the expence 
of fifty lives. The King and Queen, if we are rightly 
informed, had excited a dangerous ſedition among the 
troops; had cauſed them to reject, in the moſt contemp- 
tuous manner, the mark of their adherence to the legal 


government of their country, and publicly and perſonally 


thanked them for ſo doing. With a body of forces to 
cover their retreat, they might in a few days have reached 
their 
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their frontiers, and with the affiſtance of a foreign army, 


and the enemies of liberty, they might have deluged the 
kingdom with blood, robbed twenty four millions of their 
neceſſary, unqueſtionable, legal rights; and blaſted for ever 
all their proſpects of proſperity, all their hopes of happi- 
4 | 


I fay, the people had a right to prevent thoſe conſe- 
quences. Mr. Burke fays, © Engliſhmen might enter into 
« a juſt war f againſt their king.” I fay, Frenchmen 
might do ſo too: and if ever a nation had a right to make 
war on its king, it muſt be when the king has already 
commenced a war againſt the nation. It was not on ac- 
count of an illegal tax, or an illegal proclamation, that the 
French took up arms againſt their monarch. The army 
was prepared that was to brave the legal government of 
the kingdom; requieſcence for a few days or hours, 
might have deprived of their hopes of freedom exiſting 
millions, and numberleſs generations. x 


The French nation, or the people of Paris, had a right 


to engage in that war; and having once engaged, the 


crime, or the merit of rebellion was fixed for ever ; whe- 
ther-the war had terminated in the defeat of the nation, or 
in the death, the baniſhment, or captivity of the king. 
Happy the country whoſe rebellion terminates in his cap- 
tivity z whether that be the effect of accident, of policy, or 

humanity. 
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humanity. By ſuch a termination, the nation has a hoſ- 


tage againſt its enemies, the king's perſon is preſerved, 


the ſucceſſion is uninterrupted, and the regal power may 
be reſtored, by ſuch gradual conceſſions as are moſt con- 
ſiſtent with the public ſecurity. 


In the execution of the deſign of ſeizing the king's 
perſon, the mob of a licentious capital, whoſe profligacy 
and irreligion, miſery, ignorance, and multiplied vices, 
their government had principally occaſioned ; who when 
worn down with oppreſſion, had been ſuddenly intoxicated 
with the hopes of liberty, were now fired with fury at the 
proſpect of loſing it, did commit acts which it is horrid to 
relate: but we ſhould not forget that their government 
had taught them to mangle human forms; and that their 
fury and ſavageneſs are fairly to be referred to that deteſt- 
able deſpotiſm, which had almoſt degraded the dregs of 
the nation, below the ranks of human creatures. 


Mr. B— acknowledges, that « if the king and queen 
of France had formed a ſcheme for maſacreing the national 
aſſembly, he ſhould have thought their captivity juſt, and 
he adds, much more ought to have been done.” t He 
means I ſuppoſe they ſhould have been put to death. Now 
it is certainly not eaſy to maſſacre a large aſſembly, defended 
by a numerous army; ſuch an intention can hardly be con- 
ceived: but if Mr. B— means, that the king ſhould 
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have been put to death, for making war on the national! 
aſſembly ; the conſequence is aſtoniſhing : ſee the friend 
of kings, and enemy of violence, in a moment of the calm- 
eſt reflection, recommend an action, which a licentious, 
ignorant, enraged rabble, with every thing to goad, and 
nothing to reſtrain them in all the maddening triumph of 
flavery over deſpotiſm, in all « the fury of their Theban and 
Thracian orgies,” 4 hot from the aſſembly of hell” never 
thought of perpretrating.— Mr. B——, does not believe 
the king attempted to make war on the nation, becauſe he 
ſuppoſes, if ſo, the national aſſembly would not have left 
him any power. But there were abundant reaſons for 
doing ſo, notwithſtanding his faults; it was known he was 
rather weak than wicked; he preſerved ſome affection even 
from the people whom his errors had brought ſo near de- 
ſtruction; he filled the throne to the excluſion of dange- 
rous talents; his name and authority, though ever fo 
imaginary, was of confiderable uſe in ſupporting govern- 
ment; the reduction of his power was a ſecurity againſt 
tyranny ; its preſervation againſt anarchy ; an argument, 
' which ſuppoſes it impoſſible that the national aſſembly, 
have been influenced by any of thoſe reaſons, is not to be 
relied on. Indeed the method of arguing againſt the truth 
of facts eſtabliſhed by good teſtimony, from what we ſup- 
poſe ought to have been done if they had happened, is fo 
generally acknowledged to be weak, that it deſerves notice 
on no other account; but that of its proceeding from 
Mr. B—. 
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I do not juſtify the ſeizing the king, except on the ground 
of his having ſhewn hoſtile intentions to the national aſſem- 
bly; it is difficult for us at this diſtance to procure impartial 
accounts of events which it is the intereſt of ſo many to 
miſrepreſent : but Mr. B——'s admitting, that the «+ king 
did once from a frailty incident to a prince, think it neceſ- 
ſary to provide force, againſt the deſperate deſigns manifeſt- 
ly carrying on againſt his perſon and the remains of his 
authority,” confirms my opinion, that the account gene- 
rally received is true. 


Mr. B-— frequently arraigns the French irreligion, 
without even hinting at its cauſe. A man who has imbibed 
thoroughly the ſpirit of chriſtianity, will not judge its rejec- 
tors, without conſidering their fituation. The French 
when they thought of religion, faw nothing but proud 
prelates, lazy monks, licentious abbes, ſuperſtitious idola- 
trous rights, abſurd, contradiftory, immoral tenets; they 
concluded haſtily, but naturally, that this keap of folly 
and wickedneſs, could not have been built on a religion, 
from the pure, and omnifcient Being. But they ought to 
have examined the ſcriptures themſelves ; certainly. But 
who are they that do all that they ought to do ? who are 
we that condemn them ? How many are there among us 
who reject chriſtianity, diſguſted with ſome human additi- 


ons, few and innocent indeed compared with thoſe with 
which popery has loaded it; look at the writiugs of the 
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French againſt chriſtianity, you will ſee that it is againſt po- 
pery that their arguments are directed; chriſtianiry they 
knew not. 


The French rejected revelation, becauſe they ſaw it un- 
der the maſk of popery, and that was the fault of their deſ- 
potic government, which had baniſhed thoſe who attempt- 
ed ot tear off that maſk, and therefore their rejection of 
revelation was the fault of their deſpotic government. 


I acknowledge that their rejection of chriſtianity (which 
however I am convinced has taken place with but a {mall 
number compared with the whole maſs of the people) was 
occaſioned partly by the laxity of their morals ; but this 
laxity was principally occaſioned by the profligate example 
of their court, and this court derived its means in luxury, 
and its weight in example, from their deſpotic government. 
Their deſpotic government encreaſed the depravation of 
their morals, and prevented the reformation of their religi- 
on, therefore it was their defpotic government that made 
them irreligious. We hope the author of chriſtianity will 
intercede for thoſe, who by the fault of their rulers rejected 
him, as he did for thoſe who murdered him by the fault of 
their rulers, Father forgive them for they know not what 
they do.” Mr. B—— ought not to have forgot, that the 
French proteſtants are in the foremoſt ranks of the friends 
of liberty, that many of moſt weight in the aſſembly are of 
that deſcription, and that their religious principles have 
been tried in the fire; and I am not without hopes that the 
liberty 
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liberty of the preſs, the ſpirit of reformation, and even the 
exceſſive diſreliſh of antiquity, which at preſent prevails in 
France, may conſiderably encreaſe the numbers of proteſ- 
tants. How far upon the whole the cauſe of civil liberty 
has been aided by the enemies of chriſtianity I Know not; 
but ſure I am that the friends of chriſtianity ſhould be the 
friends of civil liberty alſo ſure I am, that there is nothing 
in chriſtianity to inſpire ariſtocratic ideas, or juſtify the de- 
preſſion or neglect of the common people. The goſpel was 
announced to ſhepherds, abiding with their flocks; the 
apoſtles were fiſhermen; and the meſſenger of heaven had 
not where to lay his head ;” it was * hard for a rich man 
to enter into his kingdom; © few of the rulers believed on 
him ;” © but to the poor the goſpel was preached.” And 
when its heavenly preacher, by the artifices of perfidious 
rulers, was crucified and flain, the people who ſaw that 
ſight beat their breaſts and returned The apoſtles were 
perſecuted by the rulers, but had great favour with all the 


people; and when the magiſtrates did not uſe them with. 


violence, it was, © becauſe they feared the people leſt they 
ſhould be ſtoned.” 


What ſay the precepts and doctrines of our religion? 
« Woe to thoſe that add houſe to houſe and field to field 
till there be no place that grind the faces of the poor.” 
«© Woe to thoſe that offend the leaſt of theſe little ones.” 
The kings of the gentiles exerciſe lordſhip over them but 
it ſhall not be ſo with you, but he that is greateſt among 
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you let him be as a ſervant.” «Love one another, « let 
no one ſeek his own but every one another man's well 
being.” „ Do as you would be done by:“ „ Ye are all 
brethren.” God is no reſpecter of perſons.” 


If, upon the whole, the French have not gone farther in 
the ſpirit of free-thinking and free acting, than was natu- 
rally to be expected, when twenty-five millions emerge 
from the extremes of ſuperſtition and deſpotiſm; if the 
riots that are to be referred to the revolution (which were 
compared with thoſe produced by famine) were not more 
than were to be expected in ſuch a change; the French as 
a nation are not to be condemned. That their confuſion 
and bloodſhed has been leſs than could be expected, we have 
the teſtimony of our politicians, whoſe cry, ſince the be- 
ginning of the Revolution, has been, they muſt have a 
civil war. Their ſanguinary ſpeculations have not yet been 
verified, and I earneſtly with they never may. Whether 
I have the right fide of the queſtion or not, I certainly 
have the pleafant one. I ſhall enjoy unmixt delight, and 
honeſt triumph, from the ſucceſs of my fellow creatures, 
nor {hall my pleaſure from the happineſs of ſuch a portion 
of mankind be damped with the mortification of ſruſtrated 
prediction. 


Mr. B— is highly diſpleaſed with the choice of the 
perſons that compoſed the tiers etat; I ſuſpect that choice 
was natural and almoſt unavoidable. The firſt wiſh of the 

people 
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people on the calling of the ſtates, muſt have been, to re- 
duce the power of the crown, and the nobility, and to ſub- 
jet the whole kingdom to an impartial ſyſtem of taxation. 
To effect theſe purpoſes, Mr. B——— would have had 
them chuſe men of practical experience in the ſtate, that is 
placemen under a deſpotic government. They choſe men 
of leſs rank, of ſome practice in legal buſineſs, whoſe views, 
they bad reaſon to hope, were agreeable to their own, Of 
great and diſtinguiſhed magiſtrates they often knew nothing, 
but that they were connected with the court ; and this was 
the ground of a ſtrong, and natural diſtruſt. 


Many men were included of known rank and conſum- 
mate talznts. Where fuch men, with principles favour- 
able to the Revolution, were known to the eleCtors, I be- 
lieve they were ſeldom neglected : in a country where few 
cou'd act politically, the characters of few could be known. 
But let us not condemn them for miſtakes, till we, who 
have full information, ſhew greater ſagacity, in the choice 
of our own repreſentatives. 


The tiers etat then muſt have been conſtituted, nearly 
as it was; and from its being ſo conſtituted Mr. BÞ—— 
thinks every thing evil muſt have followed. If any thing 
has been done well, their glory is the greater. The na- 
tional afſembly have ſuppreſſed venal, diſcordant, uncon- 
trouled, unconnected, arbitrary judicatures, and eſtabliſhed 
© 2 uſeful, uniform ſyſtem in their place; they have changed 
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an accidental aggregation of provinces into a nation ; they 
have ſuppreſſed monaſtic vows ; laws for the preſervation 
of game, by the diminution of mankind ; they have efta- 
bliſhed a repreſentation of the people, ſufficiently equal; 
an equal ſyſtem of taxation; liberty of the perfon ; liberty 
of conſcience ; liberty of the preſs, and the trial by jury; 
and they were the firſt national council that ever declared 
the natural abhorrence of a war for conqueſt. Were 
theſe things not worth being mentioned, by a man who 
wrote on the Revolution of France? Why has not Mr. 
B. mentioned them? Becauſe he choſe to impeach the 
National Aſſembly, rather than to examine their conduct. 
—Every man, and every council of men, is a mixture of 
witdom and folly, of virtue and of vice; and it is only by 
doing what Mr. B. condemns, by weighing the good and 
evil againſt each other, that we can form a juſt view of 
the character of a party. | 


Mr. B. blames the National Aſſembly for departing from 
the old conſtitution of the States General.— But why are 


old conſtitutions to be adhered to? unleſs it is, that they 


are familiar to the people, and venerated by them. If that 
was not the cafe, as I am fatisfied it was not, then there 
was no reaſon for not departing from that conſtitution, 
when it was found conſiderably inconvenient for giving 
efficacy to the public will. 


They 
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They are blamed for the folly of laying down abſtract 
principles of government, for ſetting out with a declara- 
tion of rights. They were perfectly right. It was their 
firſt duty to ſhew the people what was to be hoped from 
the expected reform, and ſo to encourage them to face 
the dangers of a revolution with firmneſs, and bear with 
patience the pains of reformation. 


Mr. B. ſpeaks of this declaration, as if it aſſerted a per- 
fe&t equality among the members of fociety. The firſt 
article ſays, © Men are equal with reſpect to their rights ;” 
—that is, that no man ſhould have an advantage over an- 
other in claiming his rights, or that all ſhould have equal 
juſtice : in this ſenſe, the expreſſion of the declaration has 
been always uſed in every Grammar of morality. The 
ſecond part of the article, which ſays that civil diſtinctions 
have their ground m public utility, guards, if it were ne- 
ceſſary, againſt fo wild an interpretation as that of Mr. B. 


The method of framing a legiſlative body, by electing 
electors, appears to me a moſt wife and ingenious inſtitu- 
tion. The loweſt claſſes are not qualificd to judge of the 
conduct of a member of the great council of the nation; 
but they can chute an honeſt man from among their neigh- 
bours, and he can chuſe a good legiſlator : and the legiſ- 
lator will be more kept to his duty, by the judgment of 
theſe choſen eleftors, than he would have been by the 
electors at large. The fame reaſons which ſhew, that one 

repreſentation 
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repreſentation is uſeful, will, if examined, point out the 


advantage of a double, or in very large countries, of a 
triple repreſentation. A ſingle repreſentation avoids the 
expence of collecting multitudes, the injury to their mo- 
rals that the collection would occaſion, their confuſion, and 
their ignorance in making laws; a double repreſentation 
avoids the ſame evils in chuſing law-givers. It is not a wild 
ſpeculation to uſe a method which has been adopted with 
unequivocal ſucceſs in a caſe fo nearly fimilar. By this 
plan electors will not be ſcreened by multitudes, and their 
determination will affect that of their neighbours, and will 
be expoſed if it be corrupt. Rewards will be held out to 
various claſſes of ſociety, and thoſe rewards will be honour 
and confidence. Such a conſtitution will have the intelli- 
gence of an ariſtocracy, without its obſtinacy, its infolence, 
or its corruption: it makes a new rank in fociety, between 
the repreſentatives of the people, and the people them- 
ſelves ; and ſtrengthens the fabric of the conſtitution by 
gradually enlarging its foundation.— I admire a certain ſub- 
ordination in ſociety; but I am provoked to ſee the upper 
claſſes abuſe their power. Here every individual as he 
fails in his duty, falls out of his place. Beam after beam 
may be removed, but the beautiful fabric remains unthaken. 
I think it highly probable, that, in ſome future age, this 
mode of repreſentation will be thought as eſſentially neceſ- 
fary to a good goverument, as our: ſifiple repreſentation 
is ſuppoſed to be at preſent. Nothing but paſſion could 
have made Mr. B. blame it.+ 


It 
+ This mode of repreſcntation is recommend:d by Mr. Hume. Vide 
Eſſay 16th, 
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It muſt have been in a fit of paſſion that he thought of 
defending the monaſteries.— And what does he ſay for 
the monks ? that they were not more uſeleſs than the 
workmen in ſome manufactures. Is that a reaſon for not 
altering their ſituation when they wiſh it ? Will they all 
engage in uſeleſs manufaftures ? If a ſingle monk be now 
uſefully employed, his labour is a gain to the ſtate, and a 
refutation of Mr. B.— He thinks indeed the National Aſ- 
ſembly ſhould have found ſome uſe for the monks ; what 
uſe he does not hint: perhaps he did not know. As it is, 
while they are fecured againſt want, they are expoſed to 
the common cauſes that ſet other men to aftion. We 
ſhould make no bad uſe of a mound of earth, if we ſcat- 
tered it over the face of the land, and. truſted to nature 


for the produce. 


But the National Aſſembly has © overthrown the ſtrength 
of the kingdom.” t How ? by a deficit of one third of the 
revenue. © And the revenue of the ſtate is the ſtate.” || Not 
literally ſurely ; literally taken it is nonſenſe ; the political 
maxim it conveys is erroneous : the revenue is no more 
the ſtate, than the income of a family, is the family; or 
the fortune of an individual, himſelf. The wealth, the 
induſtry, the population, the courage, the happineſs, the 
virtue of the ſtate, are nearer its eſſence than the revenue: 
Mr. Burke has himſelf been infected by this age of calcu- 
lators ; and adopted an opinion fitter for the compting- | 
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houſe than the council. If « all depends on the revenue 
for ſupport or reformation,” + how came the reformation 
in France to begin when the revenue declined ? Our re- 
formation too began, when our revenue failed : we were 
created by that event, which ſhould have reduced us to 
nothing. Will our volunteers admit that all depends on 
the revenue for ſupport ? If the revenue be the ſtate, and 
all depends upon it, the greater revenue muſt be victorious. 
Is it true, that the Greeks, and the Dutch, and the Swiſs 
defended their countries from ſuperior revenues ? Is it true 
that America found a ſupport, that did not depend on reve- 
nue, againſt the power and revenue of Great Britain? 
And that gallant armies, ſupported by that revenue, 
grounded their arms to men, whoſe rags drew on them 
the contempt and deriſion of their captives? Where is 
the revenue that could purchaſe the valour of Thermo- 
pylæ, or of the 1500 Swiſs who deſtroyed Charles's army. 
Any ſchool-boy could have reminded Mr. B. that the Car- 
thaginians were rich, and the Romans were brave, and 
that the Romans defeated the Carthaginians. 


I think the French have purchaſed liberty cheap, if 
they have got it for one third of their revenue. If they 
can retrench as much of their expenditure, they have got 
their liberty for nothing; nay they have ſaved one third 
of their expence. But it is abſurd to eſtimate their reve- 
nue ſrom the year of the revolution, when the guilty and 
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the timid fled their country ; when every man, uncertain 
of the iſſue, retrench'd his expences, to ſecure the means 
of retreat or defence; when the obnoxious taxes were re- 
jected, and the new ones not impoſed, nor the collection 
arranged; and all this in a year of the utmoſt diſtreſs and 
famine, if no revolution had taken place. 


The neceſſary conſequences of the change are not to be 
charged againſt the aſſembly by any man who thinks that 
change was neceſſary; and how far the diſturbances of 
France have been neceſſary conſequences is a difficult 


queſtion indeed. There is no inſtance in the hiſtory of 


mankind, of a nation of four and twenty millions chang- 
ing at.once an abſolute monarchy into a free conſtitution. 
We cannot know the uſual conſequences of fuch an event 
from hiſtory ; by analogy we muſt infer, conſidering only 
the numbers of the people, and the greatneſs of the 
change, that more violence and confuſion muſt follow, 
than have ever appeared in any revolution. 


The National Aſſembly were in a ſituation out of all 
precedents; and a man who cenſures them with the dog- 
matic violence of Mr. B. muſt want the modeſty of a li- 
mited creature, or the coolneſs of a good politician. 


I think the Aſſembly were unjuſt in depriving their 
clergy of thoſe incomes, for which they had choſen their 
profeſſion on the public faith. They had a right to dimi- 
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niſh the incomes of the order; but the individuals and a 
right to their incomes for life. If the preſent poſſeſſors 
were never diſturbed by reforms, reformers would eſcape 
the French clergy palliate, but cannot excuſe the injuſtice 
of the aſſembly. They were I believe wrong in reducing 
the church income fo much: I believe they were wrong in 
not appointing a ſenate z but with all their errors and their 
faults, I do confidently expect, it will be acknowledged by 
impar ti il poſterity, that never did a council of men, lay 
the foundation for ſo great a quantity of human happineſs 
in ſo ſhort a time. 


Had the National Aſſembly been as guilty, as I ſuppoſe 
them meritorious, Mr. B. ſhould not have fo violently con- 
demned them at this time. A counter-revolution is talked 
of; if it be attempted I ſuppoſe it will prove a deſtructive 
unſucceſsful war. If this gentleman ſhall hereafter ima- 
gine that he has in the ſlighteſt degree contributed to ſuch 
a war, the reflection muſt be painful. 


Mr. B.'s book in its confequences may be hurtful to 
France; to theſe countries it muſt, if its errors are not ex- 
poſed. For if we follow his advice, we are never to reſiſt, 
except where the neceſſity admits of no diſcuſſion, and 
demands no evidence.” + But every neceflity admits of 
diſcuſſion ; therefore we are never to reſiſt. We are to 
keep the parts of our conſtitution * each in the degree it 
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exiſts, and no greater.” Whatever inconvenience we 


| have removed), to accumulate ſo, that no ſyſtem of opi- 
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feel from this permanency of power, we muſt never com- 
plain; we muſt never complain of abuſes, becauſe a com- 
plaint, which can never be followed by reſiſtance, will 
but encreaſe the inſolence of our rulers. 


The effeft of all which will be, that we will ſuffer 
abuſes and inconveniences (which fingly we might caſily 


nions can enable human patience to endure them ; and then 
our indignation will burſt out in a ſtorm, whoſe ravages 
Mr. B.'s declamation may teach us to abhor, but never 
can inſtruct us to prevent.— This was the caſe with the 
French; who, conſidered as one nation through ſeveral 
ages, are not to be blamed for reforming ſo much now, 
but for having now ſo much to reform ; and who, if they 
had not adhered for centuries to his “ ſtationary policy,” 
had eſcaped the ſeverity of Mr. B.'s reprehenſion. 


What are the conſequences of this « ſtationary policy” 
if adopted in this conntry ? Are our governors to go on 
for ever, encreaſing the burthens of the people, and pro- 
fits of office, to buy off that oppoſition which thoſe bur- 
thens provoke, and thoſe profits invite to? Are ſeats in 
the houſe of commons to be always venal ? Is our parlia- 
ment always to employ their time in conteſts for perſonal 
power and emoluments ? And are they never to turn their 
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attention to the means of delivering our common people 
from wretchedneſs and ignorance, dirt and oppreſſion, ſu- 
perſtition and diſunion ? Shall we never ceaſe to facrifice the 
induſtry, and the health and the morals of our people, to a 
paltry revenue from the ſale of their poiſon ? Shall we never 
oblige our abſentees, who neglect all the ends of Providence 
in beſtowing opulence upon men, at leaſt to contribute ade- 
quately to the defence of that opulence ? Shall our per- 
ſons be for ever at the mercy of judges ſecured from cen- 
ſure, and our properties in the power of a houſe of com- 
mons above controul ? Shall we ever love our neighbours, 
and admit them to their rights? And ſhall three more 
ages, or an eternal duration be required, to wipe away the 
ſtain of fruitleſs miſtaken loyalty ? Shall no continuance 
of ſubmiſſion, of allegiance, of patience, of common ſuf⸗- 
ferings and fears, of common wiſhes, exertions, and 
triumph, induce us to afford to our Roman Catholic bre- 
thren a power of promoting the common proſperity ? 
Shall we ſuffer adminiſtration to purſue for ever the prac- 
tice of centuries, and play the two parties againſt each 
other, in order that they may ſecurely pillage both ? Shall 
our clergy for ever be driven by penalties to declare their 
aſſent to what they do not believe, and damn the people 
for not believing what they cannot underſtand ? 


Are all theſe things fixed for ever, and too facred to be 
altered by human judgment? Impoflible ; the beneficent 
Author 
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Author of our being, who has raiſed us from the duſt, by an 
aſtoniſhing rapidity of improvement, to the glorious privilege 
of contemplating his works, and has promiſed to ſincere, 
though ĩmperfect efforts, a further inconceivable imprave- 
ment; this Being, who peopled our earth by a progreſs 
from two perſons to the millions that poſſeſs it; who ſent 
his moſt important revelation among us as a grain of muſ- 
tard ſeed, which ſpread, till by its progrefs it has covered 
the beſt part of our globe; and who has promiſed, that 
its further progreſs ſhall « fill the earth with the know- 
ledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the ſea; this be- 
neficent Being, who has made all nature progreſſive, is "x 

not ſo indifferent to aſſociated man, as to make human 

ſocieties a melancholy exception to the general law; nor, | | 
when he has been pleaſed to let all arts and ſciences be 
gradually improved by human induſtry and experience, | 
will he ſuffer the art of making his creatures happy, to 
fink into a © ſtationary policy.“ 


No, we need not apprehend it; the ſame Being who has 
poured on us encreaſing bleſſings, will continue to do fo, 
while we continue to deſerve them. The hiſtories of nations 
may convince us, that their proſperity and fall depend on | 
their virtues and their crimes; whether this is effected by the = 4 
general laws, or the particular interference of the Ruler of 
all things, concerns not us; our hopes and our conduct 
ſhould be the ſame. And ſurely if this be ſo, few human 
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